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IN ENGLAND—Officers of the Quartermaster Corps inspect supplies picked up from unit 
kitchens. (Photo U. S. Army Signal Corps.) 
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How Clouded the 


Postwar Crystal Ball 


pee BUSINESSMEN know that the crys- 
tal ball of the future is quite clouded. 


But does this mean that you can’t lock 
ahead at all? That the future is completely 
obscured? That evervthing you do must 
be done on a strict day-to-day basis? 


4a 4a 
No,’’ says common sense 


Take the canning industry, for example, 
and you'll see there are some postwar facts 
which are clear. 


You know you'll have new forms of 
competition after the war. 


You know that this postwar competi- 
tion will be tough... that products in new 
forms which have gained popularity in 
wartime will be promoted aggressively... 
that these new competitive products will 
vie with you for the consumer’s dollar. 


Plan for Action 


This part of the postwar setup isn’t 


cloudy at all. It’s crystal clear. So, it’s 
just plain horse sense to do your postwar 
planning now. 


There are three obvious steps to take: 


1. Plan on modernizing and improving 
equipment and production methods to 
improve the quality of your established 
brands. 


2. As soon as conditions permit, plan 
on promoting and merchandising your 
products aggressively. 


3. Come to us with your future plans and 
problems. We have developed new 
and improved methods of processing. 
Canco also has unparalleled research 
and manufacturing experience for help- 
ing you with your engineering and pro- 
duction problems. 


We've licked these situations before and, 
shoulder to shoulder, we'll meet them 
successfully again. 


CANCO 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


rates upon application. 
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@ What makes one actor’s performance something to be 
applauded, remembered, and cherished through the years ? 


Partly it is voice... familiarity with the role... a flair 
for the part. But it is something more as well. Call it, if 
you will, artistic integrity—the common yearning of all 
artists in whatever field to turn out a flawless, polished, 
finished performance. A loyalty to those who expect the best 
of them. A firm resolve never to disappoint. 

These elements lie at the root of all lasting 
success—in the theatre, music, all the arts— 
yes, even in the perfection of the products of 
industry. 

Diamond Crystal A/berger Process Salt, for 
example, has been performing brilliantly for 


many years for a most exacting public— American industry. 
Its users have learned, through their own experience, to 
rely on Diamond Crystal Salt for quality, purity, uniform- 
ity, cleanliness, and true salt flavor. 


For Diamond Crystal has only one standard—the high- 
est. And only Diamond Crystal is made by the exclusive 
Alberger Process to meet that standard. 

NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 
If you have any salt problems—bottlenecks 
—questions about grade or grain size—or 
any food-processing worries that expert salt 
knowledge might clear up, write to our Tech- 
nical Director, Dept. D-22, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 


SALT 


PROCESS 
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“Yes, Sir, it fires 200 shells a minute. I got the idea from a Continental closing machine.” 


In hundreds of canneries, hour after 
hour, day after day, Continental 
double-seamers close food cans at 
almost machine-gun speed. Amaz- 
ing how they stand up? Not at all! 
Continental equipment is built to last 
. . Continental Cannery Equipment 
Service men see that it does. ; 


wew AND BETT 


Awarded to Plant 78, 
Chicago 
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Campbell, originally Chief of the F & D In- 

spection force under Dr. Wiley, at the time of 
the passage of that pure food law in 1906, later his 
assistant, and still later his successor, retired on April 
30th, after 37 years in the service. The canning in- 
dustry will regret his retirement, for it long since 
learned that Chief Campbell was an able, honest and 
very efficient enforcement officer of this difficult law— 
more difficult than any ordinary legal enactment, be- 
cause it deals with foods on which every mother’s son 
considers himself a better expert than any other person 
could possibly be. We know that we express the deep 
appreciation of this industry for this excellent service, 
and that all will wish him, in any venture he may 
undertake, a maximum of success. 


Some day someone will write the inner history of 
this most revolutionary law ever put upon the books 
of this, or any other country. No other law, before nor 
since, ever aroused the deep hatred and animosity that 
this pure food and drug law caused. It must be re- 
membered that previous to its enactment there had 
been no semblance of restraint ever put upon any in- 
dustry coming within its scope; food and drug pro- 
ducing plants were erected, equipped and conducted 
according to the whims of the owner; products were 
represented in all manner of claims, from some few 
honest to the utmost distortions, and the claims of 
proportions in the packages sold ranged the same un- 
limited scale of deception. Hygienic or sanitary de- 
mands in the plants caused dismayed looks as if the 
speaker were using a foreign language. 


It can easily be imagined that competition under 
such conditions was of the fiercest kind, and not sur- 
prising therefore that the law soon became known as 
of the greatest assistance in helping straighten out 
competition, in fact in regulating competition, and put- 
ting all products on a relative basis. This helped 
mightily in its ultimate general acceptance. 


A FAITHFUL SERVANT RETIRES—Walter G. 


Such was the job Dr. Wiley, assisted by another well 
known figure in the canned foods industry, Dr. W. D. 
Bigelow, and W. G. Campbell, faced when the enforce- 
ment of the law was handed over to them. How well 
their job was performed is best attested by the uni- 
versal acceptance of the law today, and by a compliance 
that is remarkably close to universal. 


Realizing the job they had handed him, the Congress 
decided to double the salary of Dr. Wiley, from $5,000 
per year to $10,000, but the Doctor, then a popular 
bachelor, and wholly absorbed in the need and the im- 
portance of the law, refused the increase. Forced to 
accept it, he transferred the advance to some charity. 
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‘done, and the time they have served. 


But if memory serves us right he was the only one in 
the force then or since ever offered a salary commen- 
surate with the work entailed. That represents one of 
the shortcomings of the Civil Service plan, and is found 
all through Government salaries: those who work 
hardest, and put in the longest hours, draw the lowest 
pay, and wherever they have been on the roll for any 
number of years their salaries remain put, with at best 
only trifling yearly advances. We venture to say that 
Mr. Campbell, at the time of his resignation, was draw- 
ing just about the same low salary he started with 37 
years ago, although his ability as a lawyer, College 
graduate, and exceptional administrator, could easily 
have commanded ten times the amount from any cor- 
poration. But he had inherited Dr. Wiley’s love for 
the work, and refused to leave it, until just now. 


What is true in these cases is true about the Inspec- 
tors, chemists and others who took early part in this 
important work—their salaries are static; but where 
new ones are employed rates two, three and four times 
those now paid the older ones are offered, and doubtless 
granted. We know that we were asked to advertise 
a position open to “an Assistant Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Inspector” (any country bumpkin who could tell 
a pumpkin from a peach would seem to be able to 
qualify) at $4800 per year! That’s two and a half 
times as much as old employees are drawing, men who 
had to have a high degree of education, and be able to 
meet men of business on an equal footing. And this 
is not peculiar to the Agriculture Department. Turn 
to the Post Office Department, with its hard working, 
efficient employees of every kind; or to the employees 
of the U. S. Courts and you'll find the same unfair pro- 
cedure is followed. It is time this were changed, be- 
cause in contrast there are hundreds of thousands of 
Government employees, doing little or no actual work 
(though doing more just now during the war than 
normally) drawing $6,000, $8,000 and $10,000 per 
year. Why are not the older employees in any branch 
advanced to the rates now being paid to new entrants? 
They would seem to be entitled to more, not less. 

If the Congressmen who are always eager and anx- 
ious for any kind of an investigation—provided it 
promises good political publicity—-would care to do a 
real service to fellow ‘Public servants,’ let them in- 
vestigate the Civil Service payrolls, with particular 
attention to the amount of work performed by the indi- 
viduals, and for which they draw their salaries, to the 
end that the boss may be made to pay his hired men 
and women in honest proportion to the amount of work 
It is not a ques- 
tion of more expense, more money, it is just a question 
of the fair distribution of the money now being spent; 
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a dollar for a dollar actually earned. And let the chips 
fall where they will. 


BRIEFS—Instead of writing this Editorial the Edi- 
tor should have accepted an invitation to luncheon at 
the Advertising Club of Baltimore, to listen to an ad- 
dress by a prominent man, and fine speaker, on the 
subject favoring grade labeling. It just doesn’t seem 
possible to get entirely away from this discussion, and 
so resolutions to leave it alone until after the war peace 
has been established (an indeterminate period if ever 
there were one, and which the writer does not expect 
to live to see) are futile. Yet the Powers-That-Be will 
not leave it alone. This week it is reported that the 
National Canners Association, through its very able 
legal advisor, “Tommy” Austern, and others of the 
NCA, appeared before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to protest the use of AMA grades in 
the pricing of 1944 packs of fruits and vegetables. It 
was testified that not 5% of the canners use this AMA 
method of grading, and it was also claimed its use was 
against the Taft Amendment which requires that grad- 
ing can only be upon a basis in general use among the 
trade, and their use lawfully required by another Gov- 
ernment Agency. It was testified: “Regular commer- 
cial grades for canned goods, which have been in use 
“for decades” should be used by OPA instead of AMA 


sion, but we do wish to say: that we hope the users of 
the 1944 Almanac of the Canning Industry, now going 
through the presses, and which we hope will be issued 
to you soon, will not find fault with us because we have 
no mention of: “Regular Commercial Grades of canned 
goods.” We have never seen these grades, although 
this is the 29th annual production of this Almanac. If 
you have this set, or one of the various items, won’t 
you please send it or them into us? 


THAT PROFIT QUESTION—Always somebody is 
trying to pry into the profits that an industry or an 
individual may be making, or which they think it or 
he is making. Paul S. Willis, the great champion of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of America, took to the air 
this week to refute the charge that the retail grocers 
are making a huge profit on their operations. Than 
Mr. Willis no one could defend his members in better 
stead, and he cited facts and figures to prove that re- 
tail prices of the people’s foods are far and away 
cheaper than they were in World War I; to be exact 
52 points below the 186‘% shown then, and he reminded 
his listeners: 


“There is no comparable industry which takes as 
little in the form of profits as does the food industry— 
the most highly competitive, narrow-margined indus- 


grades.” 


We are not going to enter into this discus- 


try in the world.” 


COMMISSIONER CAMPBELL 
RETIRES 


By B. LINTON 


Walter G. Campbell, Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs, retired on April 30 
from the Federal service under the vol- 
untary provisions of the Retirement Act. 
Of his own choice, he brings to a close 
an illustrious civil service career that 
began 37 years ago. He was originally 
appointed from a civil service register 
of food and drug inspectors in 1907, 
when the Federal Pure Food and Drugs 
Act first became effective. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, then Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, and Head Pure 
Food Pilot, immediately selected Mr. 
Campbell as Chief Inspector. The Assist- 
ant Chief of the Bureau had recom- 
mended for the position another man who 
stood highest on the civil service register. 
Wiley, not impressed with the other 
man’s qualifications for leadership, shook 
his head and designated Campbell who 
had already rendered effective aid to his 
native State of Kentucky in the enforce- 
ment of a State pure food law. 

Campbell organized the small staff of 
Federal food and drug inspectors on a 
nationwide basis and formulated plans 
for inspection operations. For 7 years 
the inspection staff under Campbell’s 
leadership was generally recognized as 
the most efficient division in the food and 
drug law-enforcement agency. When the 
district system was established in 1914 
by Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, then Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, Mr. Campbell 
was appointed Chief of the Eastern Dis- 


trict. Three years later he was promoted 
to the assistant chiefship of the Bureau 
of Chemistry. Dr. Alsberg’s primary 
interest was in the scientific research 
work of the Bureau and he gave Camp- 
bell wide authority to direct the enforce- 
ment operations. 


After Alsbergs’ resignation in 1921, 
Campbell directed the law-enforcement 
operations for 2 years as Acting Chief 
of the Bureau, and later as Director of 
Regulatory Work for the Department of 
Agriculture. When the Food and Drug 
Administration was organized in 1927, 
Campbell became its head and, since 
1933, has devoted his entire time and 
attention to the work of the Adminis- 
tration. 


The Food and Drug Administration 
was transferred, in 1940, from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Federal 
Security Agency. The change was a 
happy one. By Presidential order Mr. 
Campbell was designated as Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs. Under the 
leadership of Administrator Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, the overhead staff of the Federal 
Security Agency has furnished a sym- 
pathetic and helpful environment for ef- 
fective food and drug law-enforcement 
operations. 


No man knew better than Campbell 
the weak spots in the Food and Drugs 
Act of 1906, and he, more than any other 
man, was instrumental in securing the 
enactment of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act of 1988. During the 
5-year period that the proposed new pure 
food bill was under consideration by 


Congress, Mr. Campbell presented to 
Committees of the House and of the 
Senate the urgent need for its enactment 
so clearly, so cogently, so convincingly, 
that opponents of the measure were over- 
whelmed. 


Always, it is necessary to compromise 
in minor matters in order to obtain the 
support of a majority where great and 
conflicting interests are involved. Camp- 
bell did not obtain all that he believed 
necessary for consumer protection, but 
he lost out in only one provision which 
he considered of vital concern to con- 
sumers. He believed so sincerely that 
the regulation of food and drug adver- 
tising should be placed with the same 
agency that regulated their labeling that 
he opposed to the last the drive led by 
the Federal Trade Commission for a divi- 
sion of authority. Campbell proposed 
that rather than have divided authority 
enforcement of the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act in its entirety be transferred to the 
Commission if the Congress believed that 
body was more competent to administer 
the Act than the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. 

Campbell in retirement may well con- 
template a civil service career of out- 
standing achievements in the interests of 
consumers. He has demonstrated that 
with the right kind of leadership a Fed- 
eral agency can attain a high degree of 
efficiency and he had a lot of fun doing 
it. He has furnished a degree of inspira- 
tional leadership that has made the hard- 
est work fun for those members of his 
staff who have had the privilege of serv- 
ing under his personal direction. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 
Industries for the winning of the war. 


SUPPORT PRICE UPPED FOR 
UTAH SWEET CORN 


The WFA has announced an increase 
in the support price of sweet corn grown 
in certain northwestern Utah counties 
for canning. The increased support price 
will assure farmers in these counties a 
return of $23 per ton for their corn in- 
stead of the former price of $17. This 
puts the Utah sweet corn on a par with 
sweet corn for canning in some adjacent 
farming areas in Southwest Idaho where 
$23 per ton has been paid. 


SUPPORT PRICES FOR SPINACH 


The War Food Administration today 
(May 3) announced the support price 
schedule for spinach for canning de- 
signed to assure fair returns to farmers 
who grow or are growing spinach under 
contract with certified canners. Sup- 
plies of spinach are abundant in several 
producing areas. These prices are ex- 
pected to encourage canners in Virginia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
to start operations immediately and 
thereby take advantage of the abundant 
supplies of spinach in these areas. 


Meetings were held in Baltimore on 
April 28 with canners, growers, Office of 
Price Administration and War Food Ad- 
ministration officials for the purpose of 
facilitating the canning of the crop 
grown in nearby areas. As a result of 
these meetings spinach canners agreed to 
make every effort to operate at full ca- 
pacity during the remainder of the sea- 
son with the understanding that a sup- 
port price for spinach cut above the 
crown would be announced. Because of 
the shortage of trimming labor in Balti- 
more, canners stated that it is necessary 
to have the spinach delivered to them 
cut above the crown in order to enable 
them to handle the crop. 


Support prices on spinach for canning 
apply to acreage under contract with cer- 
tified canners and have been designated 
by the War Food Administration for the 
1944 season as follows: (There are no 
comparable figures for last year since no 
price support program on spinach was 
in effect in 1943). 


New York—$34 per ton cut above the 
crown (Breakdown by grades $35 for 
U. S. No. 1; $25 on U. S. No. 2 and $10 
on U.S. No. 8). 


Northern Pennsylvania (In the coun- 
ties of Erie, Crawford, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren, Forest, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Bradford, Susquehanna and Wayne)— 
$34 per ton cut above the crown. 
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Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Tennes- 
see, New Jersey and the rest of Pennsyl- 
vania—$70 per ton cut below the crown. 


Delivered Baltimore City canners from 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, New Jer- 
sey, and the rest of Pennsylvania—$100 
per ton cut above the crown and trimmed. 


Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana—$32 
per ton cut above the crown. 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi—$70 per ton cut above 
the crown. 


California—$22.50 per ton in the field, 
uncut. 


Prices for other states have not been 
determined but such prices will be an- 
nounced locally by the State Agricultural 
Conservation Committees at an early 
date. Unless otherwise specified, today’s 
schedule of prices are on a field run 
basis and refer to spinach for canning 
and, except for California, include de- 
livery to the processor’s plant. 


The support prices set by the WFA are 
those which canners must agree to 
contract with growers in 1944 in order 
to become eligible for protection under 
the support program for the canned 
product. In view of the lateness of the 
season, WFA states that many growers 
and processors may find it difficult to 
make contracts. Nevertheless, support 
prices will serve as the basis for con- 
tracting and certification of canners. As 
previously defined, a certified canner is 
one who has contracted with growers at 
not less than announced support prices 
or who has attempted to contract to the 
satisfaction of the State Agricultural 
Conservation Committee for acreage suf- 
ficient to operate the plant at substan- 
tially its capacity. 


Further details of the 1944 support 
price program for vegetables for canning 
and for canned vegetables were an- 
nounced by the WFA on February 18 
and March 4. Under this program the 
WFA will accept all quantities of the 
1944 pack of canned snap beans, sweet 
corn, green peas, beets, tomatoes, tomato 
juice, tomato pulp, tomato paste, carrots, 
lima beans, and spinach offered by certi- 
fied canners at levels equivalent to 8614 
per cent of the canners’ gross civilian 
prices (approximately 90 per cent of 
net civilian ceilings). 


Appropriate adjustments in individual 
canners’ support levels in relation to area 
averages and for grade differentials ap- 
plicable to formula maximum priced 
items will be announced by the War Food 


Administration after Office of Price Ad- 
ministration ceilings are issued. Special 
styles and fancy packs will be accepted 
at price levels applicable to ordinary 
commercial packs. The support level for 
certified canners who purchase raw ma- 
terial on the open market will be ad- 
justed for any raw product costs below 
the support levels. 


CEILINGS FOR CUBAN-MEXICAN 
PINEAPPLE 


By Amendment No. 26 to Revised Sup- 
plementary Regulation No. 14, to GMPR, 
effective April 29, OPA established dol- 
lars and cents ceilings for Cuban and 
Mexican Pineapple at points of entry to 
this country, which are the same ceilings 
now in effect on Hawaiian Pineapple de- 
livered at Chicago, a central consuming 
market. 

Prices established, per dozen cans, by 
the amendment, ex-dock Miami, Florida, 
duty paid, are as follows: Sliced Fancy 
2’s $1.94, 2%4’s $2.34, 10’s $8.42. Choice 
2’s $1.81, 2%4’s $2.14, 10’s $8.01. Broken 
2’s $1.71, 214’s $2.09, 10’s $7.66. Crushed 
(fine or course cut) in natural juice 2’s 
$1.59, 214’s $2.09, 10’s $7.66, in syrup 
2’s $1.79, 2%4’s $2.34, 10’s $8.16; extra 
heavy syrup (40 degree Brix) 10’s $9.66. 
Cut Pieces (chunks and tidbits) natural 
juice 10’s $8.16; syrup 2’s $1.94, 214’s 
$2.34, 10’s $8.42. Fancy, natural and 
sweetened juice, 46 oz. $3.06, 2’s $1.28, 
10’s $6.15. 


Definite prices are also named for 
Mexican Pineapple ex-railroad car or 
other type of carrier Laredo, Texas. 


WFA RELEASES CANNED FOODS 


The WFA announces that it is releas- 
ing to the trade the following quantities 
of canned foods from government stocks: 
Canned corn—391,214 cases of No. 2 
cans; Orange juice, single strength—ap- 
proximately 28,000 cases of No. 2 cans, 
26,000 cases of No. 3 cans, and 18,000 
cases of No. 10 cans. Pumpkin—around 
125,000 cases, mostly No. 2% cans, some 
No. 10 cans; Sauerkraut—about 90,000 
cases, packed 6 No. 10s to the case. Re- 
lease of this food is in keeping with the 
WFA policy of returning commodities 
for civilian use which are not now needed 
because of changing war requirements. 
The quantities of food which will be sold 
to the trade from time to time will be 
relatively small compared with total com- 
mercial stocks, and will be released in a 
manner so as not to disrupt regular 
markets. Foods for resale are offered to 
the packers from whom they were ori- 
ginally purchased. 
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MORE FOODS RATION FREE 


Eight rationed vegetables were added 
to the point-free list of processed foods 
for the period April 30 through June 3, 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles an- 
nounced April 28. The action was taken 
to move existing stocks into the hands of 
retailers and consumers to make way 
for new supplies. It is expected that 
points for most vegetables will be re- 
stored or increased after these supplies 
carried over from the last “pack season” 
are used up. 

New point-free items are: Tomatoes, 
Corn, Asparagus, Beets, Leafy Greens, 
Spinach, Canned Blackeye Peas, Gar- 
banzo Beans. 

Other items on which points are 7e- 
duced are: Spaghetti Sauce, Soups, 
Grape and Tomato Jams and Preserves, 
Apple, Grape, Mint, and Plum Jellies, 
Bakers’ Jellies, and Fruit Butters. 

Items on which points are increased 
are: Cranberries and Cranberry Sauce, 
Tomato Juice in Large Containers, 
Canned or Bottled Dry Varieties of 
Beans (Soy, Blackeye and Garbanzos 
excluded), Tomato Catsup and Chili 
Sauce, Raspberry and Strawberry Jams 
and Preserves. 

The list of point-free items now in- 
cludes: Asparagus, Beets, Corn, Toma- 
toes, Leafy Greens, Spinach, Fresh 
Shelled Beans, Green or Wax Beans, 
Soys, Black-eye Peas, Garbanzo Beans 
(canned or bottled), Peas, All Frozen 
Foods, Marmalades (containing only 
citrus fruits), Mushrooms. 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES 


The BAE reports that prices received 
by farmers for agricultural commodities 
failed to rise during the month ended 
April 15 and for the first time since 
December 1939 were below the level of 
the corresponding month a year earlier. 
The 1943 farm product prices rose 5 
points from March to April; this year 
the price index was 196 per cent of its 
August 1909-July 1914 average, the same 
as in March and 1 point under a year 
ago. A sharp upturn in fruit prices 
contributed in large part to the 2 point 
rise in crop prices but this was offset by 
a 3 point decline in prices received for 
livestock and livestock products. Most 
groups in the crop price index have ad- 
vanced since mid-March to raise this in- 
dex to 200 per cent of its 1909-14 aver- 
age. ... The decline in the livestock and 
livestock product price index reflected 
lower prices for hogs, calves, milk and 
eggs. ... The total supply of crops, live- 
stock, and livestock products was about 
a fifth greater than in April a year ago, 
and the demand for farm products con- 
tinues strong. . . . With both the parity 
index (prices paid, interest and taxes) 
and the prices received index holding 
steady during the month, farm product 
prices as a whole average 115 per cent 
of parity compared with 122 per cent in 
April 1948. 


MAY INVENTORY FACTOR 


The processed foods wholesale inven- 
tory factor for the reporting period be- 
ginning April 30, 1944, and ending June 
3, 1944, will be 3.5, the Office of Price 
Administration announced April 28. The 
old factor, which was four, had been used 
since January 30, when the “February” 
reporting period began. 

The factor is used to determine the 
wholesaler’s maximum allowable inven- 
tory—the point value of the physical in- 
ventory of processed foods he is entitled 
to have at any one time during the re- 
porting period. 

For the “May” period, this maximum 
allowable inventory may be obtained by 
adding together the point sales and 
transfers of the wholesaler during the 
“January,” “February,” and “March” 
periods, and by dividing by three to ob- 
tain the average for the three periods. 
The average is then multiplied by the 
factor, 3.5, the result being the whole- 
saler’s maximum allowable inventory. 


MANPOWER SHORTAGE HITS 
SARDINE CANNERS 


With the U. S. Government asking for 
21,924,000 pounds of Maine sardines for 
1944, the industry is concerned over a 
serious manpower shortage, Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, reports. Mr. McNutt said 
the problem is confined chiefly to on- 
shore, or canning operations. There has 
been less difficulty in getting men for the 
fishing boats. 


Last year, the Government requisi- 
tioned 26,500,000 pounds of canned sar- 
dines, or 55 per cent of a total catch of 
approximately 47,000,000 pounds. The 
greater part was used for the military 
services and Red Cross prison packages, 
sent to prisoners of war. The remainder 
went to lend-lease. 

This year the Government needs about 
45 per cent of the estimated production 
of approximately 48,720,000 pounds. The 
industry expects a record-breaking catch. 

Local United States Employment Ser- 
vice offices in the New England area are 
making a vigorous campaign to recruit 
workers for the canning plants. A spe- 
cial appeal is being made to women and 
part-time workers. 


JAMAICANS ARRIVING 


Arrival of 804 workers, the first of 
12,000 to 13,000 which the WFA Office 
of Labor plans to bring into this country 
from Jamaica in 1944 for employment in 
critical farm labor shortage areas, was 
announced April 29 by WFA. The en- 
tire number is expected to be here by the 
middle of July. All of the 804 are to be 
employed on farms in the Hartford, 
Conn., area. Seven hundred and fifty 
workers in a second contingent due to 
arrive this week, will be assigned to 
farms in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan and Illinois. 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 


The BAE has issued several brief re- 
ports on the intended acreages for 1944 
with comparisons which indicate the fol- 
lowing: BEETS—Plantings may total 
19,670 acres or 3 per cent more than in 
1943 and 69 per cent more than for the 
ten year period (1933-42). TOMATOES 
—Possibly 627,060 acres compared with 
600,730 acres in 1943 and 10-year aver- 
age of 449,400 acres). PIMENTOS— 
Plans for 10,240 acres, compared with 
10,990 in 1943 (7 per cent reduction) 
and with 10-year average of 14,520 acres. 
CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES—Plans 
for 102,120 acres compared to 96,460 in 


' 1943 and 96,360 for 10-year average. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT 


BAE reports that the contracted acre- 
age of cabbage for kraut (including 
packers’ own plantings) may be 6 per 
cent less than in 19438 on the basis of 
kraut packers’ reports on the acreages 
they intend to contract or grow in 1944. 
Should these early-season intentions be 
carried out, the acreage planted under 
contract for the 1944 season would be 
10,280 acres compared with 10,940 acres 
planted in 1943 and the 10-year (1933- 
42) average of 9,560 planted acres... 
Most of the reporting packers usually 
purchase on the open market substantial 
portions of their tonnage requirements. 
No information is available at this time 
regarding the tonnage that packers ex- 
pect to purchase in 1944 from acreage 
not under contract. In 1943, only 22 per 
cent of the total kraut acreage was open 
market acreage, but in other recent years 
this acreage comprised 44 to 69 per cent 
of the total, averaging 55 per cent for 
the period 1933-42. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 29-31, 1944—War Conference, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JUNE 4-6, 1944—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 4-7, 1944—Annual, National 
Association of Retail Grocers, Chicago, 
Ill. 


JUNE 5, 1944—31st Annual Meeting, 
American Society of Refrigeration Engi- 
neers, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


JUNE 14-15, 1944—Mid-Year, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., New 
York City. 


JUNE 15, 1944—Mid-Year Meeting, 


National Pickle Packers Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
JUNE 18-21, 1944—Annual, Super 


Market Institute, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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AMOCO MOTOR OIL 
Goes to the front in these 
special containers. 


* * * 


THE CANNING TRADE 


No computing gas pumps... no ‘‘Clean 
Rest Rooms” ...and if you're talking 
about “free air’’ you mean a sky swept 
free from enemy airplanes. 


But that’s the sort of wartime service 
station to which Amoco Motor Oil is be- 
ing delivered today...delivered by the 
efforts of the Navy and the Coast Guard 
to help maintain the Army’s motor- 
ized equipment. 


And when Amoco Motor Oil travels to 


Service Station at the front 


the front... it travels in specially de- 
signed Crown kits . . . about five-gallon 
steel containers that protect the oil from 
sea water and sand...from rough 
handling under battlefront conditions. 


Supplying those containers to the 
American Oil Company is one more of 
Crown Can’s wartime jobs...one more 
way an organization that so faithfully 
served America’s peacetime needs is 
pitching in to help speed victory! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, New York - Philadelphia 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


CONTINENTAL MEXICAN PLANT 


Continental Can Company, Inc., will 
shortly commence the erection of a 
modern can manufacturing plant in 
Mexico, D. F., to be equipped with the 
latest automatic can manufacturing ma- 
chinery and operated according to the 
most advanced production methods. This 
will be accomplished through a Mexican 
corporation, now in process of formation. 

Associated with Continental Can Co., 
Inc., in the venture will be Lorenzo Cue 
and Robert F. Bobay, well known Mexi- 
can industrialists, and ownership of the 
shares in the corporation will be largely 
in the hands of Mexicans, with Continen- 
tal Can Co., Inc., owning a minority in- 
terest in the shares. 

“The new company will manufacture 
metal containers of various kinds, includ- 
ing those required by the food preserving 


industry in Mexico. At the present time, - 


practically all of the food cans used in 
Mexico are manufactured by the canners 
and the new company will be the first 
manufacturer to enter the field with suf- 
ficient facilities to assure an adequate 
supply of metal containers of high qual- 
ity to meet the expanding needs of Mex- 
ico,” C. C. Conway, Board Chairman and 
President, said in making the announce- 
ment. 

The establishment of this new asso- 
ciate in Mexico represents a further ex- 
tension of the company’s interests 
throughout the world, which is repre- 
sented at the present time through asso- 
ciate companies in Great Britain, Eu- 
rope, Africa, India, Australia and South 
America, in addition to the wholly-owned 
subsidiaries of the company in Canada 
and Cuba. 


“We anticipate that the next decade 
will bring the greatest growth the world 
has ever seen in the container and pack- 
aging industries. The preservation and 
distribution of food and other necessities 
throughout the world is bound to stimu- 
late tin can manufacturing in the years 
to come,” Mr. Conway concluded. 


GEORGE B. SHAFER DEAD 


George B. Shafer, 78 year old Presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Canning Company, 
Merrill, Wisconsin, died at his home 
there, April 28. 


ELECTED TO McCORMICK BOARD 


Joseph M. Waters, for 22 years asso- 
ciated with A & P in sales promotion 
activities, has been elected a member of 
the Senior Board of Directors of Mc- 
Cormick & Company, Baltimore manu- 
facturers of spices, extracts, mayonnaise, 
etc. 
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J. P. CLARK COMPANY 


Jack Clark, formerly with one of the 
better known twin city food brokerage 
firms, has entered the business on his 
own account under the name of the J. P. 
Clark Company, with offices in the 
Foshay Tower Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. K. D. Chase, for many years 
connected with the grocery business in 
the Northwest, is associated with Mr. 
Clark. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE PACK 


The Cranberry Sauce pack for 1943 
in glass and tin containers, totaled 1,672,- 
156 actual cases, according to reports 
received. 


FTC DISMISSES CASE 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
ordered that the case growing out of 
the complaint against Cranberry Can- 
ners, Inc., South Hanson, Mass., be dis- 
missed without prejudice to the right of 
the Commission, should future facts so 
warrant, to reopen the case and resume 
trial thereof in accordance with the Com- 
mission’s regular procedure. 

The complaint alleged that the respon- 
dent, in violation of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, paid four Philadelphia customers 
certain sums for advertising services 
furnished in connection with the sale of 
respondent’s product, without making 
such payments available on proportion- 
ally equal terms to other customers. The 
answer stated that the respondent dis- 
continued the making of such payments 
prior to the issuance of the complaint 
and that it does not intend to resume 
the practice. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


The following is the schedule of Carl- 
ton F. Sturdy for the week of May 8. 


Monday 8—Bridgeton, N. J., Broad- 
cast over Station WSNJ—3:45 to 4 p.m., 
7:30 to 7:45 p.m. 

Tuesday 9—Bridgeton, N. J., Broad- 
cast over Station WSNJ—3:45 to 4 p.m., 
7:30 to 7:45 p.m. 

Thursday 11—So. Portland, Me., So. 
Portland High School. 

Thursday 11—Portland, Me., Cheverus 
High School. 

Thursday 11—Portland, Me., Broad- 
east over C.B.S., 1:30 p.m. 

Friday 12—Portland, Me., Portland 
High School. 

Friday 12— Portland, Me., Rotary 
Club. 

Friday 12— Portland, Me., Deering 
High School. 


DEFENDS PROCESSORS PROFITS 


Charges of profiteering levelled against 
the food processing trades by spokesmen 
for organized labor were sharply assailed 
this week by Paul S. Willis, president 
of Grocery Manufacturers of America. 

Speaking over a CBS coast-to-coast 
hook-up, Mr. Willis cited data compiled 
by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion to show that profit per dollar of 
sales for food processors was lower in 
1943 than was the case in 1939. 

“According to the Department of Agri- 
culture,” he said, “crops which brought 
89 cents in 1939 brought $1.81 in 1948. 
In other words, the overall price paid by 
food manufacturers for raw materials 
has more than doubled. We surely do 
not begrudge the farmer these higher 
prices for his crops, because we know 
that he too has had higher production 
costs. 

“Then, according to the Department of 
Labor, the hourly wage rates paid by the 
food manufacturers have also risen. 
Where labor in the industry in 1939 was 
paid at the rate of a dollar, today it is 
being paid at the rate of $1.31. But with 
the cost of living up, labor is entitled to 
the increase it has received. 

“The important thing to remember is 
that all elements—farm prices, labor 
costs, manufacturing costs, and retail 
prices—must be kept in balance. If they 
are not, then equitable price controls be- 
come impossible and without price con- 
trol in wartime we would have inflation. 

“There is one other point which is of 
great interest. It is that the price of 
food has been stabilized for the past 
year. In May, 1948, the retail price of 
food stood at an index figure of 143.0. 
Today it is at 134.1. In other words, the 
price of food has dropped 9 points in the 
past year and, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, food costs have been 
more stable during the past year than 
at any other time during the past ten 
years.” 

Mr. Willis expressed for GMA strong 
endorsement of the continuance of effec- 
tive price control, which, he contended, is 
saving billions of dollars to the consum- 
ers of the country. 


LA CHOY BUYS FARNSWORTH 
EQUIPMENT 


LaChoy Food Products has bought the 
processing equipment of the Farnsworth 
Fruit -Farms, Waterville, Ohio, which 
will be transferred and installed in the 
new LaChoy plant at Archbold, Ohio. 
Farnsworth produced Apple Juice, Apple 
Syrup, Apple Butter, Jams, Jellies and 
Preserves. LaChoy plans to pack Apple 
Juice and several of the other items. 


CHARLES T. LEE DEAD 


Charles T. Lee, for many years a Vice- 
President of Libby, McNeill & Libby, and 
a former Director of the National Can- 
ners Association, died at Rockledge, Flor- 
ida and funeral services were held at 
Montclair, New Jersey, April 25. 
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BREAKING THE RECORD! 


One man does the running—but back of him are sugar, as the chief source of human energy. 

the coach, the trainer and the rest of the team. Today, many fine processed foods are rich in 
Producer, processor and distributor are all dextrose, and more and more people are realizing 

working together to make millions of consumers that dextrose on the label means genuine food 

appreciate the value of dextrose, food-energy energy in the product. , 


Tune in 
STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T. 
advertising. That's why intelligent, Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


nutrition-minded Americans are de- ) CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
manding foods rich in dextrose. DEXTROSE - 17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CERELOSE DEXTROSE 


THE CANNING TRADE - May 8, 1944 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines; 
millions listen to dextrose radio 
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SCARCITIES WILL CONTINUE TO SHOW 


Recent articles in the trade papers 
have intimated strongly that we may 
expect competition of one sort or another 
at any time. Of course, we also read 
and believe we will be able to dispose of 
our entire packs at a profit this year and 
for several years to come. Contradictory 
as it may seem, both ideas are probably 
nearer correct than we imagine at pres- 
ent unless we have been studying trends 
closely. The profitable sale of course de- 
pends on continued Government demand 
for the armed forces and like it or not 
that will probably be maintained at a 
high level. Only last week one of the 
largest gum manufacturers in the world 
notified his civilian trade that he would 
no longer be able to supply them with 
even a wee little bit of his product, that 
Uncle Sam wanted all he had. The candy 
situation, too, looks serious from the 
standpoint of us stay-at-homers. Soon 
we will be getting less and less of the 
little we have been enjoying here for the 
past two years. If the situation shapes 
up this way as far as candy and gum 
are concerned, how much longer will it 
be before we civilians begin to find 
canned foods more scarce. The removal 
of food ration points from all canned 
foods, I should say from all the prin- 
cipal canned vegetables, will lead us all 
to a false sense a plenty. It’s not so 
brother, it’s not so! 

Competition is with us in a big way, 
right now. In fact, some of it never 
left us. Only recently a coffee roaster 
anxious to seize a certain market, or at 
least secure a foothold distribution there- 
in, spent in the neighborhood of a half 
million dollars in that market alone in 
an endeavor to blast its way in. That 
coffee roaster is also in the canned foods 
business to a certain extent. Suppose he 
made up his mind to get wet all over in 
the distribution of canned foods? With 
millions at hand for sales promotion, how 
long would it be after he decided to get 
busy before you would feel the effects of 
such competition? 


FROZEN FOODS 


Of course, from the start I have been 
an alarmist among canners as far as my 
judgment of the potentialities of distri- 
pution of frozen foods is concerned, when 
the primary distributors have plenty of 
product and man power with which to 
secure distribution. I have not harped 
on this phase of competition lately but 
for your information, let me repeat now, 
and for your complete posting, that the 
frozen foods folks are still alert, wide 
awake, progressive and are not missing 
any bets when it comes to adequately 
merchandising their available products. 
Somehow or another, with as many 
shortages facing them as are plaguing 
canners, they still furnish distributors 
with beautiful weekly advertising mate- 
rial; they supply these distributors with 
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Removal of Ration Points Does Not Mean 

Flenty—With Less Important Food Items 

Shutting Off Consumer Supplies, How Long 

Before Canned Foods Must Follow?—Asks 
Better Profits. 


weekly mimeograph stencils telling very 
effectively the story of the current sales 
special. They hold their customary sec- 
tional sales meetings, salesmen are kept 
on the job someway, the frozen foods 
packers are definitely on their toes even 
though their profitable disposal of all 
possible product is assured as is that of 
the canner. 

As might be expected, many canners 
are also heavily interested in frozen 
foods. To all these I can only suggest 
that they have already probably learned 
during manufacturing that it’s the devil 
and all to serve two masters. Meaning 
that if a product ripens too fast for top 
quality in the freezer, it might be deter- 
mined that it could be profitably canned. 
If that course is followed, where goes 
your quality in the tin? Frankly, I feel 
we will see less of these combined manu- 
facturing operations as time passes. Too 
many complications are bound to ensue. 
Sooner or later the canner will can and 
the freezer will freeze and each will 
work out his individual distribution prob- 
lem. In the meantime, the canner has 
one, and no mistake. 


EXAMPLES 


For several years a condensed coffee 
product has been marketed generally. 
For the last year distributors have doled 
out small receipts to favored customers 
or else delivered pitifully small ship- 
ments to everyone on their books. Such 
a situation is pie for many concerns 
seeking a ready made demand. Let’s note 
what happens. Here is one would be 
competitor who enters what he supposes 
is a bare market with another product 
that from all appearances ought to get 
the business. Some initial distribution 
is quickly secured. It should be men- 
tioned that the original product has 
always been packaged according to high 
standards and even under the restric- 
tions of war time its quality has been 
maintained to the nth degree. This goes 
for the container as well. The new- 
comer has been forced (?) to adopt a 
wartime substitute package and one that 
does not appeal at once to the consumer. 


The new product is on the trade in 
small lots, in a package that does not 
attract the consumer at once. Along 
comes the leader with adequate ship- 
ments to markets where competition has 
reared its ugly head, the retail trade is 
loaded, the consumer greets the supply 
with open pocket book, and the stranger 
languishes on the shelves. A few weeks 


and months of this, with the unknown 
not enjoying consumer demand never 
established the retail dealer feels it is 
a slow mover and at once it has a black 
eye that may not be removed for a long, 
long time. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
In our anxiety to establish new prod- 


ucts, in our endeavors to be ready for 


the new competition, let’s stick rigidly to 
our old quality standards or even im- 
prove them. Let’s package our introduc- 
tory lines as well as we can and better 
than ever if possible. Lastly, let’s creep 
before we walk. You should know how 
the large operator works. There is a 
malted milk drink on the market today 
that has enjoyed a fine consumer de- 
mand; it is steadily growing in favor in 
its field; it will maintain leadership for 
a long time against all competition. Be- 
fore the manufacturer gave it both bar- 
rels of merchandising support test cam- 
paigns were carried out in several wide- 
spread territories under close supervi- 
sion. Plans were cut and tried before 
being cut and dried. When the best was 
found it was adopted. Now the manu- 
facturer is ready to swing heavy mer- 
chandising support behind another prod- 
uct. The same plans are being followed. 
A product manufactured to be sold 
largely in the winter months is being 
test-sold in a small market right through 
the summer and all possible support is 
being given it. Local newspaper and 
local radio support, splendid retail dis- 
plays will do all they can to plus dis- 
tribution and secure permanent consumer 
interest. Weekly movement of the prod- 
uct is being checked carefully in order 
that sales results may be accurately 
checked. When the test campaigns are 
over a general merchandising campaign 
will be formulated. 


In your own way, decide on the prod- 
uct you will introduce, if any, when the 
time is right. Conduct your own test 
sales campaign in a single territory if 
you wish or in several small ones sepa- 
rated somewhat. Draw your conclusions 
and be ready for the big campaign when 
it is needed. If, on the other hand, you 
conclude you will have nothing to do 
with new products until the rush of com- 
petition immediately after the war is 
over, at least you can decide what more 
you will do than you have been doing in 
the past toward making the consumer 
more conscious of your labels and prod- 
ucts. I know it’s tough to have to think 
now about sales and advertising when 
you are late in planting and uncertain 
as to future yields, but you had better 
begin becoming sales wise. The years 
after the war will be selling years, your 
eventual sales and profits will depend 
on how you meet them with merchan- 
dising plans. 
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Control 


As tomato breeders, we counsel perfection, strive for it con- 
stantly, and—regularly fail to achieve it. 


Twenty plant generations, with their record of success and failure, 
have mellowed our predictions and tempered our stride. 


But on the positive side, these test plots have fixed our choices, 
and, by so doing, they have established a Quality Control, which | 
after many years, is almost legendary. Perfection in anything is 
a pearl of great price. 


FRANCIS C. STOKES LIMITED 


Breeders and Growers of Fine Tomato Seed 


VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


THE MARK OF THE BEST 


STOKESDALE MASTER MARGLOBE- RUTGERS 


NING 
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Bean Anthracnose May Be Checked by New Spray 


Familiar disease of twenty years ago reappears after long absence—New Organic Funai- 
cides gives promising results in spraying tests.—By GEORGE L. McNEW, Geneva, N. Y. 


Anthracnose was one of the most de- 
structive bean diseases 20 years ago. It 
became relatively unimportant and was 
almost forgotten after effective control 
measures were developed, consisting of 
crop rotation and use of disease-free 
seed. During the past two seasons, how- 
ever, severe losses have occurred in some 
important bean-growing areas. 


The disease is caused by a fungus 
(Colletotrichum lindemuthianum) that 
attacks pods, leaves, and stems. The 
disfiguration on pods is much better 
known than the other less conspicuous 
symptoms because it renders the product 
unsatisfactory for either market or can- 
nery purposes. 


The spots start as small rusty red 
flecks that enlarge into depressed circu- 
lar areas about % inch in diameter. 
Very often two or more spots coalesce 
so as to involve a large area of the pod. 
The fungus usually produces small tufts 
of salmon pink to buff growth. These 
tufts serve to distinguish anthracnose 
from other pod diseases such as bacterial 
blight. 


Both the anthracnose and blight dis- 
ease organisms are capable of com 
pletely penetrating the pod and estab- 
lishing themselves on or inside the seed. 
A satisfactory method of disinfecting the 
seed has not been developed; so it is 
necessary to use disease-free seed to 
avoid dissemination of these two dis- 
eases. Both organisms do so well in the 
moist climate of New York State that 
growers have resorted to importing seed 
from the West where the diseases are 
less prevalent. It has been necessary 
also to rotate crops since the diseases live 
over winter on infected plant refuse. 
Usually the organisms die out after a 
couple of seasons, so that a 2-year rota- 
tion is adequate for practical control. 


The reason for the new outbreak of 
anthracnose is not too well understood, 
but it is obvious that growers either have 
become careless in rotating crops or else 
that dealers are supplying infected seed. 
Regardless of the reason, if the epidemic 
continues to gain momentum, additional 
control measures will have to be put into 
service in the near future. Excellent 
work has been done at Cornell and else- 
where on breeding anthracnose-resistant 
varieties, but new varieties cannot be 
perfected overnight to meet such sudden 
changes. There are many strains of the 
anthracnose fungus and these differ in 
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their ability to destroy different vari- 
eties, so the plant breeders are actually 
confronted with the tedious problem of 
breeding against several diseases instead 
of a single one. 


CONTROL WITH SPRAYS 


The development of a spray program 
offers a more promising quick solution 
of the problem. It has been known for 
several years that bordeaux mixture is 
fairly effective, and recent studies with 
new fungicides have shown that some 
of them are superior to bordeaux for 
this type of disease. The anthracnose 
of tomatoes, caused by a closely related 
fungus, has been effectively controlled 
by a new organic sulfur known as “Fer- 
mate” and tests with this fungicide 
against bean anthracnose were consid- 
ered desirable. 


A sample of severely infected Cran- 
berry seed (a horticultural type) was 
obtained through the courtesy of Profes- 
sor Charles Chupp and planted at Ge- 
neva in pairs of rows interspersed be- 
tween rows planted with disease-free 
seed of the same variety. A plot con- 
sisting of eight rows 200 feet long was 
divided into four blocks. The second and 
fourth blocks were left unsprayed to 
measure the severity of anthracnose in- 
fection from infected seed and the rate 
at which it spread into the parallel rows 
grown from disease-free seed. The re- 
maining two blocks were sprayed with 
Fermate (2 pounds to 100 gallons) at 
10- to 14-day intervals, beginning when 
the first true leaves were fully expanded. 
Both the plants from infected and healthy 
seed were sprayed five times at the rate 
of about 150 gallons per acre at 300 
pounds pressure. 


Anthracnose appeared about August 
15 and spread uniformly throughout the 
unsprayed plots; but only rare, isolated 
spots of infection appeared on _ the 
sprayed plots. Six groups of 50 plants 
each were pulled from different sections 
of each block on September 1, and rec- 
ords were taken on the weight of vines 
and pods and amount of infection. The 
average of these six records for each 
block are given in Table 1. 


The records in the table show that 
the spray treatments effectively reduced 
the severity of infection and saved about 
30 per cent of the pods. 


: There was no evidence of the spray in- 
juring the plants or reducing the yield 
of pods. 


TABLE 1 
EFFECT OF SPRAY TREATMENT 


. ON THE SIZE OF CRANBERRY 


BEAN PLANTS AND SEVERITY 
OF ANTHRACNOSE INFEC- 


TION 

Spray Weight 

treat- Weight of pods 

ment of 50 per Pod infec- 
applied plants, plant, tion, per cent 
to plants ounces ounces Severe Light 
Fermate .. 194.52 1.65 642 3.42 
NONE 209.09 1.65 14.17 30.15 
Fermate .. 208.70 1.77 2.08 1.15 
None ........ 145.27 1.28 16.90 15.68 


This effective control of anthracnose 
is particularly encouraging because the 
seed used was almost 100 per cent in- 
fected and of such poor quality that no 
informed grower would consider using it. 
An almost perfect control might be ex- 
pected in an average field where only 1 
or 2 infected seed might occur in each 
100. 


The question immediately arises as to 
how effective the Fermate would be in 
preventing spread of the disease from 
infected plants. It was possible to 
measure this by examining the plants 
grown from disease-free seed between 
rows from infected seed. Records on 
these plants taken September 14 showed 
34.7 and 36.0 per cent severe pod infec- 
tion in the two unsprayed blocks as com- 
pared to 0.0 and 3.2 per cent in the 
sprayed area. 


The results of this test are of con- 
siderable interest because they suggest 
a new remedy for bean anthracnose. The 
spray will protect the plants grown from 
infected seed and will prevent its spread 
to adjacent plants. The test must be 
considered as preliminary in nature, 
however, because it has not been re- 
peated under different weather conditions 
and on different farms. Likewise, more 
information is needed on the proper 
scheduling of applications, concentration 
of spray mixture, and on relative value 
of Fermate and other fungicides. Until 
such information is provided, this devel- 
opment should be considered simply as 
a promising approach toward the solu- 
tion of an old problem. Even when spray 
methods are fully worked out, the new 
program will probably serve merely as 
a supplement to the standard sanitation 
practices. 
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CRCO Always Stands Out 


in Green Bean Graders 


PRE-GRADERS, JUNIOR & UNIT GRADERS FOR 


CRCO NUBBIN 
GRADER 


Whole Beans 


CRCO Pre-Graders, Junior Graders and Unit 
Graders for grading green beans according to dia- 
meter have many exclusive features. _All open- 
ings are automatically cleared at every revolution 
of the cylinder this insuring a constant flow of 
the product without clogging, thus insuring better 
grading. Will deliver up to five sizes of gradings 
at a speed up to 2,000 pounds per hour. 


CRCO DOUBLE GRADERS FOR 


Cut Beans 


Another achievement of CRCO is the grading of 
beans for size AFTER cutting. The Double 
Grader will deliver three clear and uniform grades— 
small, medium and large—at a capacity up to 1500 
pounds perhour. _Records show that the use of 
a Double Grader increased the yield of “fancy” up 
to 52%, the yield of ““medium” up to 43% and 
decreased the amount of “large” or “Standards” 
as much as 34%, . . . resulting in greater profit to 
to the canner through the increase in “fancy” and 
“‘medium.” 


CRCO DOUBLE GRADER 


CRCO NUBBIN GRADERS TAKE OUT 


Short Pieces 


The CRCO Nubbin Grader automatically removes 
all short cuts, loose beans, nubbins, loose dirt and 
trash from the cut beans. __ It is generally used di- 
rectly after the cutter or the cut bean grader. 
Beans which pass through the Nubbin Grader 
are carefully sorted and all of one length, enabling 
the packer to put up a much better appearing 
can than when the beans were mixed lengths and 
contained short pieces or loose beans. 


THE BEST OF 
€RCO REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robi & Co., & s MAIN OFFICE 
obins verything 


Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, NIAGARA FALLS, N. wa 


Utah; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash.; Lenfestey, FOR THE Branch Office and Warchouse: 
Inc., Tampa, Fla.; Ward Equipment Sales Co., CANNER Columbus, Wis. 
Chicago; L. C. Osborn, Harlingen, Texas; W. D. NEW WAY DIVISION 
Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada. HANOVER, PA. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


as reported direct to THE CANNING TRADE by canners in 


the various states. 


BEANS 


KENTON, DEL., April 27—Stringbeans: 
We are afraid these will be late for early 
planting, as it will be at least one week, 
if it stops raining, before they can be 
planted. 


OKEECHOBEE, FLA., April 24—Snap: 
Crop in South Florida this spring will 
be only about 70 per cent as compared 
to last spring, that is from March 1 to 
June 1. Quality only fair. Too much 
dry weather during growing season. 


PRICE, MD., May 3—Limas: The pros- 
pect for acreage at this time appears to 
be about 50 per cent greater than last 
year. Most beans are planted in June 
and we have done very little towards 
rounding up this acreage. 


PIGEON, MICH., May 1—Green or Wax: 
Will pack about normal. 


EDGERTON, OHIO, April 27—Green or 
Wax: Nothing planted. 


CORN 


PAYETTE, IDAHO, April 24—Just plant- 
ing; normal acreage. No frosts as yet. 


EASTON, MD., May 1—Just starting 
planting; one week later than usual be- 
cause of wet weather. Acreage about 8 
per cent less than last year. 


FREDERICK, MD., May 2—Sweet: Acre- 
age 20 per cent less than last year. 
Plantings will be at least a week late. 


PERRYMAN, MD., May 3—Have started 
planting and soil in fine condition. Our 
neighbor canners have not started plant- 
ing at this time; ground too wet. 


PRICE, MD., May 3—Our contracted 
acreage is approximately the same as 
last year, although we are over 10 days 
late in planting and may have to reduce 
acreage some in order not to crowd the 
factory too much at harvest time. 


RIDGELY, MD., May 3—Acreage 100 per 
cent contracted. Just started planting; 
one week late. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., April 29—Pros- 
pects 75 per cent. 


PEAS 


STOCKTON, CALIF., April 28—Acreage 
is 10 per cent above last year; will start 
packing May 1. Prospects look excellent. 


KENTON, DEL., April 27—The planting 
season about three weeks late in our ter- 
ritory due to too much wet weather. 
Some fields are just coming through the 
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ground. The last planting in this section 
was April 18 and it has been raining 
ever since. 


PAYETTE, IDAHO, April 24—Good grow- © 


ing weather; normal acreage. 


REDKEY, IND., April 27—Very few peas 
planted in this section of the State due 
to wet weather; fully three to four weeks 
late of normal years. 


EASTON, MD., May 1—All planted and 
growing nicely; two-thirds planted the 
middle of March and one-third early in 
April. Early plantings 8 to 10 inches 
tall, late 4 inches tall. 


FREDERICK, MD., May 2—Acreage 30 
per cent less than last year. Plantings 
three to four weeks later than normal. 


PRICE, MD., May 3—Our acreage has 
been cut about one-third of last year. 
This was due to the extreme wet weather 
and unfair conditions at planting time, 
the farmers being reluctant to plant so 
very late. The crop looks very good at 
this time, and while it is too early to pre- 
dict the yield, they at least have an excel- 
lent start. 


RIDGELY, MD., May 8—Acreage 85 per 
cent; condition 80 per cent. 


PIGEON, MICH., May 1—A little late; do 
not expect a large pack owing to late- 
ness, labor shortage, etc. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., April 29—Wet 
weather damaged prospects 50 per cent. 


MIDDLEPORT, N. Y., April 27—Nothing 
planted yet; too much rain; season late. 


EDGERTON, OHIO, April 


planted yet; late. 


27 — None 


HANOVER, PA., April 27—Have not com- 
pleted planting; approximately 40 per 
cent intended acreage planted; will be 
unable to plant full contracted acreage 
due to unfavorable weather conditions. 


TOMATOES 


STOCKTON, CALIF., April 28—Acreage 
all signed up; approximately the same 
as last year. Plants are going into the 
ground now and the prospects are for a 
good crop. Labor will be the bottleneck. 


OKEECHOBEE, FLA., April 24—Okeecho- 
bee, St. Luis and Indian River Counties 
damaged 40 per cent by heavy rain and 
hail last week of March, preceded by long 
dry spell. 


REDKEY, IND., April 27—Acreage con- 
tracted to date approximately 30 per cent 


TOMATO PLANT LOSSES RE- 
DUCED BY REFRIGERATED 
SHIPMENT 


Losses in the shipment of tomato 
plants from Georgia to Eastern and Mid- 
dle-Western growers have been greatly 
reduced through the use of refrigeration, 
a practice recommended by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture after experi- 
mental trials. Now it is possible to ship 
450,000 plants in a freight refrigerator 
car with minimum loss even during hot 
spells. About 1,200 carloads of plants 
were shipped from that area last year, 
many of them under refrigeration, and 


’ this year the larger users and handlers 


of the plants are specifying that the 
plants must be cooled in transit. 


The baggage cars formerly used for 
express shipments of tomato plants be- 


(Please turn to page 22) 


short of last year. Very little plowing 
done for any spring crops. 


PRICE, MD., May 3—We handle only the 
late crop in this section and there has 
been no contracting as yet. The pros- 
pects would appear to be normal, al- 
though seed beds are late, some few have 
not yet been able to plant the seed. 


PIGEON, MICH., May 1—Short; will not 
be able to get peelers. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., April 29—Short 
acreage indicates production of 50 per 
cent of last year. Trouble is manpower 
on farms. 


EDGERTON, OHIO, April 27 — Nothing 
planted. 


OTHER ITEMS 


STOCKTON, CALIF., April 28—Spinach: 
Completed our pack. Acreage 10 per 
cent less than last year; production 
slightly heavier. Lost some spinach on 
account of tinplate allotment not suffi- 
cient to cover. 


Asparagus: Acreage 50 per cent larger 
than last year. Deliveries to cannery are 
slow due to cool weather curtailing pro- 
duction and growers continuing to ship 
to fresh market. Expect a larger pack 
than last year. 


Apricots, Peaches and Pears: All look 
good at the present time. Apparently 
large yields can be expected on all fruit 
crops. Labor situation is very discour- 
aging, it is doubtful if we will be able to 
handle the tonnage we handled last year. 


KENTON, DEL., April 27—Asparagus: 
Expect to start canning on May 1. 


ARCHBOLD, OHIO, April 26—Spinach: 
Prevailing weather conditions have made 
it impossible to plant. Farmers are be- 
hind in their work due to very fre- 
quent rains. Unless favorable planting 
weather occurs before long, another sea- 
son, as 19438, will result in failures. 
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The world-wide movement toward better 
balanced diets and adequate nutrition adds 
impetus to the work which enlightened canners 
have been carrying on for years—promoting 
and actually developing better crops, and im- 
proving their canning operations in order to 
make a double improvement in canned foods. 


FMC SUPER PULPERS, FINISHERS AND COILS 


re A GOOD “MAKE READY” ALWAYS PAYS 


It is always important to have your viners 
and hulling equipment in good operating con- 
; dition before the start of your season. Too 
q many canners wait until crops are ready before 
making necessary adjustments and repairs, and 
: then rely on inexperienced help. 


Have your competent help check the 


following: FMC SUPER PULPER. For pulping or cycloning tomatoes, 
; pumpkins, squash, apples, sweet potatoes, prunes, plums, 
1. A viner should always stand upon a good foundation ; figs, oranges, citrus fruit, berries, etc. Enormous capacity 


and should be kept level, plumb, and square. with better quality and increased yield. 


2. Elevator chains should have slats every 14th link 
and the same number of links in each strand. 


3. All bolts and set screws should be tightened and the 


usual practices followed for the care of machinery. FRC SUPER FRESHER. For 


use where it is desired to 
eliminate all roughage. Has 


4. Check to see that pulleys are of correct size for the extremely high capacity. 


power to be used. 


5. Set the viners up complete several days before your 
crops are ready and run them to see that aprons, 


chains, and belts are properly adjusted. FMC SUPER COIL. Modern de- 


sign prevents air pockets and 
dead space. No burning, yet 
6. If you do not have copies of instructions for oper- 10% to 50% faster and more 

ating Hamachek Viners, we will be glad to mail efficient. Made in several sizes. 


them without charge. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 
Beans, Fruits, ete. 
Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC 
CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your 
Plant Improvement Program NOW 


AMACHE 


MACHIOG 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 & Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Students Puzzled by Government 

Releases and the Removal of Ration Points 

—Spring Seems to Have Arrived and Reports 
on Canning Crops Look Hopeful 


PUZZLING — The release of a 
small amount of canned foods re- 
cently was taken in its stride, but 
when this was followed this week 
by the cancelling of ration points 
on most canned vegetables, and 
now the release of most meats from 
rationing, the market is left 
groggy. The definite assertion is 
made that these actions do not 
mean the presence of plenty in the 
food supplies, and everyone real- 
izes this truth, but then why lift 
these bans for the time, only to 
have to restore them later? Be- 
cause it is practically certain that 
rationing will again be in force, 
and it seems to us before new 
canned foods can be produced in 
any quantities. Until this week 
growing conditions were so ad- 
verse, indicating a possible reduc- 
tion in the output during the ’44 
canning season, that one might 
have expected the rationing to be 
increased to hold back the dwind- 
ling packs, until, at least, the out- 
come of the season’s operation 
could be more clearly seen. There 
must be good reasons behind these 
actions, but we will have to wait 
to be told what they are. 

Apparently the great invasion is 
just on the brink, and it has gen- 
erally been predicted that when 
that opens all manner of food prod- 
ucts will be so called upon as to 
drain supplies rapidly. The hint 
has been spread that all shipping 
will be so employed during this in- 
vasion that the receipts of many 
food products, such as coffee, might 
be expected to be cut off. These 
have been steadily climbing up in 
volume, and in the assortments, 
but it could have been expected 
that there would come a lull while 
the great effort at arms was under- 
way. That threat is by no means 
annulled; but where is the predic- 
tion that we would all have to 
tighten our belts as the tempo of 
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this war rose? We still believe 
that that is in the offing and that 
these relaxes in control measures 
are merely in response to urgent 
public demand, ignorant and fool- 
ish though it may be. 


We will just have to bide our 
time and wait to see just what it 
means. 


WEATHER—The first week of 
May brought the first real spring- 
like weather, with warm suns and 
increasing heat; and not merely in 
this immediate region but seem- 
ingly over most of the country. 
Such weather will quickly over- 
come the delay caused by the early 
excess of moisture, and will permit 
the preparation of the ground and 
the seeding. A quite sizeable batch 
of Crop Reports is given you this 
week, and you will be able to size 
up the situation as your interest 
dictates. 


The latest BAE reports on the 
intended acreages of canning crops 
make the picture look fairly hope- 
ful. 


On Tomatoes the reports says: 


“Canners and manufacturers of tomato 
products reporting to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on their intended 
acreage of tomatoes for processing in 
1944 have in mind an increase of about 
4 per cent above the 1943 planted acre- 
age. The contracting of acreage by proc- 
essors was still in progress in April 
when these reports were submitted. If 
processors succeed in obtaining the de- 
sired acreage, a total of 627,060 acres 
will be planted for 1944. This compares 
with 600,730 acres planted in 1943 and 
an average of 449,400 acres for the pre- 
ceding 10-year (1933-42) period.” 


On Beets this report says: 


“Plantings of beets for canning may 
total 19,670 acres in 1944, according to 
reports received by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture from processors giving 
information on the acreage they have in 
mind for this season. This is an increase 
of 3 per cent above the 19,100 acres 
planted in 1943 and exceeds the average 
of 11,670 acres planted in the preceding 
10-year (1933-42) period by 69 per cent.” 


On Cucumbers for Pickles, the 
report says: 
“The 1944 acreage intentions reports 


received by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics from pickle packers of the 


United States indicate an increase of 
nearly 6 per cent over the acreage 
planted in 1943. If these tentative plans 
are carried out the acreage planted to 
cucumbers for pickles in 1944 will total 
102,120 acres compared with 96,460 acres 
planted in 1943 and the average of 96,360 
acres for the preceding 10-year (1933- 
42) period.” 


On Cabbage for Kraut, the re- 
port says: 

“The contracted acreage of cabbage 
for kraut (including packers’ own plant- 
ings) may be 6 per cent less than in 
1943 on the basis of kraut packers’ re- 
ports to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture on the acreages they intend to 
contract or grow in 1944. Should these 
early-season intentions be carried out, 
the acreage planted under contract for 
the 1944 season would be 10,280 acres 
compared with 10,940 acres planted in 
1943 and the 10-year (1933-42) average 
of 9,560 planted acres. If abandonment 
of planted acreage is about the same as 
the average for the years 1933-42 (6 per 
cent), about 9,660 acres of the reported 
“intentions” would be available for har- 
vest. This would be 3 per cent above the 
1943 contracted acreage harvested and 
8 per cent above the 1933-42 average.” 


Floods have continued bad in the 
Mississippi valley and in the States 
on the other side of that great 
river, but the water is now sub- 
siding and the ground will quickly 
dry out, with possible benefit to 
later crops. Last year was a se- 
vere test on all in that region, and 
yet they got through; and it is not 
as bad this season as last year. 
This does not minimize the trouble 
these good people have had to go 
through, but it is hoped that, for 
the sake of the boys on the firing 
line, they will be able to produce 
well. 


SPINACH APLENTY—The wet 
weather that has interfered with 
canning crops was certainly good 
to the field, or animal, crops, espe- 
cially hay, which has been growing 
luxuriously, a fact welcomed by the 
dairy interests as helping out on 
that short-feed supply. 


And by the same token it was 
very favorable to the spinach crop, 
so favorable in fact, that the big 
yield of fine quality has been 
swamping the markets. every- 
where; so much so that the Gov- 
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ernment had to put a stop-loss 
order on the sale of spinach, i.e., 


set a minimum price, as you see. 


elsewhere in this issue. And it is 
interesting in the wide variations 
in these prices, for the varying lo- 
calities, ranging from $22.50 per 
ton under special conditions to 
$100 per ton, also with reserva- 
tions. Asa sample of the job these 
men have in trying to please every- 
body, take spinach prices. 


Asparagus also has profited by 
the wet season, but not to the ex- 
tent that spinach has. But both 
crops improved in quality, as is 
always the case when heavy yields 
are produced. A trick of Nature 
worth remembering when you con- 
sider canning crops in general. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater” 


Trading Activity Increases — Cuban Pine- 

apple Prices Unsatisfactory — Buyers Are 

Willing—Some Activity in Peas, Corn and 

Other Vegetables — Citrus Canners With- 

drawn—Fruits and Fish Continue in the 
Limelight 


New York, May 5, 1944 


THE SITUATION—Featuring this 
week’s market here, which wit- 
nessed a moderate broadening of 
trading activity in the general 
canned foods line, was action by 
OPA in deciding price ceilings at 
which the 1944 Cuban and Mexican 
canned pineapple packs may be im- 
ported. The pricing agency’s find- 
ings, incidentally, were somewhat 
less than enthusiastically received 
by the trade. Sharing interest with 
this development was the further 
release of Government canned 
foods surpluses, and reports of fu- 
ture substantial releases of canned 
peas, as well as reports from can- 
ning areas indicating that the acre- 
age campaign thus far in the sea- 
son has been none too successful. 


THE OUTLOOK — While distribu- 
tors still reveal a sharp cleavage 
of thought on the matter of canned 
foods inventory policy, many have 
definitely decided that the time for 
curtailment is not yet at hand, and 
are still intent upon rounding out 
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their stocks and assortments. This 
has naturally made for a more 
spirited spot market, and while of 
course resale activity is accounting 
for much of the volume, canner of- 
ferings are also again being sought 
on some items. 


TOMATOES—With canned toma- 
toes now ration free, many of the 
chains are staging special sales 
drives on this item, with the stand- 
ard No. 2 tin being again popularly 
featured at 10 cents per can. 
Wholesale grocers report that while 


it is too early as yet for any defi- 
nite reaction from their retail 
trade, indications point to a broad- 
ening sale of tomatoes, and a con- 
sequent improved call for replace- 
ments. Difficulty is still being en- 
countered in locating stocks of cat- 
sup and other tomato products. 


PEAS—There is a moderately ac- 
tive inquiry for fancy peas in the 
local market, but in the absence of 
sizable offerings, trading is natur- 
ally of but light volume. Stand- 
ards are quiet at the moment, but . 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 
stored in your own ware- 


house or in of our 5 metro- 
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some operators are inclined to look 
for a speeding up in demand later 
on in the year. Distributors gen- 
erally are marking time, however, 
awaiting reported pending releases 
of surplus canned peas by the Gov- 
ernment. These holdings, it is in- 
dicated, will be standard grades, 
from the 1941 and 1942 packs. 


CORN—With canned corn again 
available for sale without ration 
points, an improving movement is 
looked for in this area. Distribu- 
tors are still interested in offerings 
of fancy corn, both white and yel- 
low, but there is no inquiry at the 
moment for standards. It is ex- 
pected, however, that with the im- 
provement in retail movement on 
this item, standard quality offer- 
ings will present a greater appeal 
to the trade before new pack comes 
through in any volume. 


ASPARAGUS—With the new pack 
of asparagus under way, move- 
ment of spot ’grass is on the in- 
crease, stimulated by the freeing 
of this item from ration require- 
ments. 


SPINACH—Little interest is 
shown in spinach offerings this 
week, and the market is quiet on 
both eastern and western packs. 


BEANS — No new developments 
are reported this week in the case 
of green beans, and jobbers are 
still out of the market, insofar as 
offerings for cannery shipment are 
concerned. 


PINEAPPLE—Action by OPA in 
establishing as the ceiling for new 
pack Cuban and Mexican pineapple 
prices based on Hawaiian pine- 
apple, delivered at Chicago, means 
a net import price substantially 
under that which the Latin-Ameri- 
can packs brought last year. Cur- 
rent indications are that canners 
in Cuba and Mexico will restrict 
production, and will seek to market 
their packs in Canada or other 
markets where they may expect a 
more remunerative return. 


CITRUS—With most canners now 
withdrawn from the market, trad- 
ing in canned grapefruit juice, 
blended juices, and orange juice 
has slowed. The trade here is 
fairly well covered against its re- 
quirements, but it is expected that 
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canners will not have any difficul- 
ties in clearing up any small un- 
sold stocks which they may have to 
offer when “cleanup time” arrives. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Jobbers are 
receiving occasional small ship- 
ments of West Coast canned fruits, 
but the market is naturally at a 
virtual standstill, due to the sold- 
up position of coast packers. Con- 
siderable demand for _ peaches, 
*cots, and other fruits is reaching 
the trade here from distributors in 


nearby markets, who are anxious © 


to locate resale offerings. Coast 
reports this week indicate that 
growing conditions for the new 
season’s canning fruit crops are 
less favorable, but indications still 
point to fairly large packs for most 
fruits. 


SALMON—There is an active de- 
mand for pink salmon reported 
here, with distributors seeking re- 
sale offerings here and elsewhere. 
Reds are reported available at re- 
sale in slightly better volume than 
has been the case for some months 
past. 


SARDINES—Jobbers seeking im- 
ported Portuguese sardines are 
finding it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to secure import permits for 
such goods, and further develop- 
ments are being awaited. There 
is a heavy call reported for new 
pack Maine sardines, but only lim- 
ited quantities are being made 
available to the civilian trade. 
Coast sardines and herring are also 
coming in for a good demand, and 
distributors are also seeking Coast 
mackerel supplies. ... Demand for 
other canned fish is also active in 
the local market, with short sup- 
plies the rule on all items. 


FISH CANNERS EXEMPT FROM 
OVERTIME PAYMENTS 


The Secretary of Labor has determined 
that Executive Order 9240, relating to 
overtime wage compensation (double 
time for the seventh consecutive day) 
shall not apply to employes engaged in 
the processing of fish, including the can- 
ning and reduction thereof, and opera- 
tions incidental thereto, in the United 
States, its territories and _ possessions. 
The ruling became effective April 24. 


Heretofore the exemption had been 
granted only for the employes in the 
States of Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, and for Alaska. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Good Crop Weather—Finishing on Spinach 
—Asparagus Now on a Business-Like Basis 
—Buyers Here After °44 Packed Fruits— 
Slim Chance to Can Any Berries—Pushing 
Canned Vegetables—Canned Fish Will Con- 
tinue Scarce—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, May 5, 1944 


WEATHER—While April weather 
was cooler than usual throughout 
California, it was much more fa- 
vorable for crops than March 
weather which brought scant mois- 
ture at a time it was badly needed. 
During the past month there have 
been timely showers and_ these 
have been of marked benefit to al- 
most all crops. Warm days have 
followed the recent rains and crops 
in general are in a better condition 
than in a month ago, although rec- 
ord yields are not to be expected. 


SPINACH—The packing of spin- 
ach is probably in its final week 
with most canners and reports are 
that the output will be about up to 
expectations. Not all of the crop 
has been harvested, but there is 
always some acreage that fails 
to come through, regardless of 
weather conditions. The April 
rains were ideal for this crop, re- 
sulting in a lush growth and in no 
instances’ interfering seriously 
with harvesting. Some concerns 
have brought out prices on the 
basis of those of last year and with 
most of the pack now in cans buy- 
ing promises to be more active. 


ASPARAGUS—Receipts of aspar- 
agus by canners from the growers 
are increasing steadily and it will 
not be long before canning will 
reach its peak. The recent rains 
benefited this crop and warmer 
weather is speeding up growth and 
making for quality. The market- 
ing order for canning asparagus 
recently placed in effect is working 
out well and the grass now being 
delivered is in better shape than 
before the order was made effec- 
tive. Growers are now charged the 
cost of handling, hauling, cutting 
and disposing of over-length aspar- 
agus. Contracts may call for the 
delivery of 7-inch grass, with 
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growers delivering grass ranging 
from this length up to 12-inches, 
and even longer. Cull asparagus is 
delivered to the Asparagus Advi- 
sory Board and is being handled by 
distributing agencies or processors 
other than canners. It is believed 
that conditions are now sufficiently 
well settled to enable fairly close 
estimates of packing costs to be 
made. Sales are expected to show 
more life from now on. 


FRUITS—Fruit canners are al- 
ready being visited by buyers anx- 
ious to place orders for 1944 pack 
and who are not adverse to pick 
up any available lots of last year’s 
pack. This influx of buyers will 
doubtless be swelled as the new 
packing season gets under way. It 
is quite noticeable that those most 
interested in getting orders on the 
books early are those who have 
built up a name on the quality of 
their private label brands. A few 
have been successful in locating 
some small lots of the 1943 pack 
for immediate delivery. 


BERRIES—The outlook for Pa- 
cific Coast berries for the coming 
season is not very promising, as 
far as the canning trade is con- 
cerned. California has not been 
a heavy packer in recent years and 
most of the crop grown here will 
be absorbed by the fresh market. 
Berries will not be grown again on 
a large scale until there is a more 
plentiful supply of stoop labor. 
From Washington comes the re- 
port that berry acreage there has 
dropped off sharply, because of the 
labor situation, and that the 
canned pack cannot be otherwise 
than light. In Oregon, light rain- 
fall has contributed to the rather 
poor prospects for berries. 


MARKET—Increased market ac- 
tivity on such items as tomatoes 
and corn, became noticeable locally 
as soon as these items, along with 
others, became point free. Little 
difference could be noted in sales 
of asparagus or spinach, since 
these are now in such abundant 
supply in the fresh markets, but 
there is no doubt more of these will 
be sold. Many grocery stores were 
displaying signs offering a reduced 
case-lot price on green beans and 
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peas, and to these have been added 
the several items that became point 
free the first of May. These case- 
lot sales are becoming quite an 
item with some stores. 


FISH—Canned fish of all kinds is 
in marked demand and it would 
seem that stocks are due to reach 
record lows before they can be re- 
plenished. Canners are going ahead 
with plans for an increased pack 
of salmon in Alaska, but it is not 
likely that the civilian trade will 
get much more than it did last 
year. It is about the same story 
with tuna. This fish is being taken 
in increased quantities but this will 
not necessarily be reflected in more 
for civilians. Last year’s pack of 
2,329,156 cases was more than six 
per cent greater than in 1942, but 
there was less available for the ci- 
vilian trade. California sardines 
are in heavy demand, but few 
packers will have any more to offer 
until the opening of the new season 
in August. 


Pacific Coast fishing and canning 
interests which have been giving 
attention in recent years to the 
handling of soupfin sharks, valu- 
able source of Vitamin A, are giv- 
ing close attention fo surveys 
which indicate that the take of 
shark livers is falling off steadily. 
The February catch for all U. S. 
waters amounted to but 83,960 
pounds, against 208,781 pounds for 
the corresponding month last year. 
In 1937 the price was 18.6 cents a 
pound and after the outbreak of 
war rose to $9.25 a pound. The 
current price runs from $6 to $7 a 
pound. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


RETRIAL DENIED—The United States 
Supreme Court has denied the petition 
of the California Retail Grocers and 
Merchants’ Association, and several inde- 
pendent grocery groups in California, for 
a review of their convictions under the 
Federal anti-trust laws for conspiring to 
fix prices. The convictions were origin- 
ally handed down by the Northern Cali- 
fornia Federal District Court and were 
sustained by the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

The grocers contended that they had 
organized to enforce the California Un- 
fair Practices Act, a State law prohibit- 
ing sales below cost. They further con- 
tended that the charges made under the 
Sherman Act were invalid because their 


businesses were local and they were not 
engaged in interstate commerce. 


ELECTIONS — The annual meeting of 
stockholders of the Hunt Brothers Pack- 
ing Co., Hayward, Calif., was held April 
28, when Norton Simon was re-elected 
president and all other officers and direc- 
tors were re-elected, with the substitu- 
tion of I. Martin for O. R. West as trea- 
surer, and the substitution of Mr. West 
as assistant treasurer for R. H. Barr, 
who remains as secretary. I. Goldseder 
was added to the list of officers as vice- 
president. 


THE SYLMAR PACKING CORP., of Los 
Angeles, has arranged to erect and oper- 
ate an olive grading plant on Harvey 
Ave. and Tulare Highway, Lindsay, 
Calif., an important Central California 
olive growing center. 


JOSEPH F. FELICE has filed a statement 
to indicate that he is engaged in the can- 
ning business at 865 E St., Hollister, 
Calif., as the Hollister Canning Co. 

The warehouse of the Buffalo Brewing 
Co., 22nd and Q Sts., Sacramento, Calif., 
has been purchased by the wholesale 
grocery firm of Tiedemann & McMorran. 


LOWER PROFITS—Sales and profits of 
the Pacific Can Company, San Francisco, 
Calif., showed a decline in 1943 from the 
record of the previous year. Net sales 
for the year were $5,278,354, against 
$6,100,433, a year earlier. Net profits 
were $1.37 a share against $1.83 in 1942. 
President E. P. Euphrat suggests that 
a considerable increase in net sales for 
1944 can be expected. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Gales in the Gulf Stop Shrimping—Little 
Better Than Last Week—Fewer Oysters 
Canned—Crabs on Increase 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., May 5, 1944 


PRODUCTION AND CANNING—The 
shrimpers report that there has 
been a gale blowing in the Gulf, 
which has prevented them from 
going out there to fish, and as a 
consequence the production of 
shrimp has been greatly curtailed. 

Usually the Spring shrimp sea- 
son gets under way in April, but 
this year it has been delayed a 
month. 


The shrimp obtained in the Gulf 
in the Spring are the most desir- 
able, because they are invariably 
the adult shrimp, large and fancy; 
whereas the shrimp caught in the 
bay in the Fall of the year are 
small and medium. Nevertheless 
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the time of heaviest production of 
shrimp is in the Fall of the year in 
the months of August, September 
and October. 


The Spring shrimp pack is more 
times a failure than a success, be- 
cause some years the run is light 
and other years when the Spring 
shrimp are more abundant, the 
raw headless shrimp dealers buy 
heavily of them, they are large and 
fancy and store them in cold stor- 
age. 

The production of shrimp in the 
Gulf States this past week showed 
a slight increase over the previous 
week, but this is not saying very 
much because production has been 
moving in low gear for over a 
month. Hence it is light at its 
best. 

A few shrimp are being canned 
now and the canneries operating 
under the Seafood Inspections Ser- 
vice of the U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration reported that for 
the week ending April 8, 1944 
there were 600 cases of shrimp 
canned, which brought the pack so 
far this season to 383,127 cases as 
compared with 558,444 _ cases 
packed during the same period last 
year. 


OYSTERS—There were less oy- 
sters produced in this section this 
past week than the previous one, 
with the exception of Alabama that 
showed a slight increase. 

Oysters are still being canned in 
this section and may continue 
through part of May if the weather 
is favorable and the oysters remain 
suitable to can. 


CRABS—The production of crabs 
in the Gulf States showed an in- 
crease and a good quantity of 
fresh-cooked crab meat was put up 
this past week, but no report of 
any processed crab meat having 
been packed. 


ROTENONE SPRAY FOR 
ASPARAGUS BEETLES 


One Application Usually Sufficient To Pro- 
tect Cutting Bed—Arsenates Can Be Used 
Later If Needed. 


One application of a rotenone spray 
made on a warm, sunny day when the 
insects are actively feeding on the plants 
will usually insure control of beetles in 
the asparagus bed, according to Dr. G. E. 
R. Hervey, entomologist at the N. Y. 
State Experiment Station at Geneva. 
A rotenone dust is also effective, says 
this authority, but it may leave a residue 
on the stalks which would have to be 


removed before marketing and for that - 


reason the spray is preferred. 


Asparagus beetles vary a good deal in 
abundance from year to year, probably 
due to the prevalence or absence of para- 
sites, explains Dr. Hervey. From 1937 
to 1941, the insects were unusually abun- 
dant throughout western New York and 
it was necessary to practice some form 
of control in most plantings. In 1942 
and 1943 the beetles were much less 
prevalent, but no prediction can be made 
about the 1944 season. 


“The principal problem presented,” 
says Dr. Hervey, “is the protection of 
the new shoots from beetle attack for a 


Garden Varieties 
of Edible Soy Beans 
FOR SALE 


Limited quantities, suitable for 
seed or processing purposes, from 
our 1943 crops of Pearl, Anwei, 
Kirin, Green, and Kanum varie- 
ties of edible soy beans, are offer- 
ed, subject to prior sale, at 7c, per 
Ib., packed in 100 Ib. bags, FOB 
Archbold, Ohio, 


Samples sent on request. 


La Choy Food Products 
Archbold, Ohio 


Division of Beatrice Creamery Co. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


Tae Unitreo Company 


 HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—C 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRIND 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


period of about 10 days or 2 weeks after 
the beetles appear in the spring. A 
spray containing 3 to 4 pounds of a rote- 
none-bearing powder, such as cube or 
timbo containing 4 or 5 per cent rote- 
none, plus 2 pounds of skimmilk powder 
added to 100 gallons of water has given 
satisfactory results in our tests. This 
quantity will treat about an acre of 
asparagus. Even if the beetles fly away, 
they will become paralyzed from the ef- 
fects of the spray within 5 to 10 minutes, 
although they may live for several 
hours.” 


In spraying or dusting new beds or old 
beds after cutting, Dr. Hervey suggests 
the use of lead arsenate or calcium ar- 
senate as being cheaper than rotenone. 
After cutting, the residue problem is not 
important, and, here again, one treat- 
ment generally suffices. 


TOMATO PLANT LOSSES RE- 
DUCED BY REFRIGERATED 
SHIPMENT 


(Continued from page 16) 


came unavailable because of war de- 
mands, and express refrigerator cars 
moving under ventilation and without 
ice, were substituted. Then, because not 
enough of these were available, freight 
refrigerator cars likewise moving under 
ventilation, were substituted, but the best 
results were secured through the use of 
ice, as recommended by crop and trans- 
portation specialists of the Agricultural 
Research Administration. The Express 
Company tariffs permit the use of up to 
5,000 pounds of ice at time of loading. 

Because of the success of the Depart- 
ment’s plan, it is probable that shippers 
in various parts of the country where the 
production of tomato plants is commer- 
cially important are following the new 
method of shipping more extensively this 
year. 


Tomato plants formerly were grown 
on a large scale in greenhouses and hot- 
beds, but in recent years it has been 
found more economical for many areas 
to have them grown in fields in places 
of suitable climate and then shipped 
in for field or garden transplanting. 
Georgia has been growing them exten- 
sively for many years. They are also 
grown on a large scale in Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, and other parts of the 
South and in Nevada and California. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"A Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


The 6th Edition 
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A Fire in ANY Factory Is Bad — 
But in a Cannery it Can WIPE 
out Production Earnings... 


The short productive season 
of a cannery makes it especi- 
ally vulnerable to fires occur- 
ring at that important time. ° 

But your production earn- 
ings, including profit, can be 
protected. Lansing B. Warner, 
Inc., offers 7 different types 
of coverage so that you can 
select the policy form best 
suited to your needs—and at 
less cost. Write us for explan- 
atory information. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


to the 
FOOD PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 


DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
FOR 36 YEARS 


ractors not only suPp- 
far beyond any 
of coring 


e Indiana Juice Ext 


competitive unit, but oi 
i u 
and trimming when ) 
matoes- 
ssing, 


LANGSENKAMP co 


Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 
for Better Production Ideas 


Western Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, 
who carry stocks of Replacement Parts 
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PEA GRADERS 
PEA CLEANERS 
SAMPLE GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP HULLERS 
TOMATO WASHERS & SCALDERS 
CORN CLEANERS 
CORN TRIMMERS 
SPINACH WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS PACKER 


All of our usual construction. Let us have your 
inquiries for these and any special machines. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 
**The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Zz 


to meet your trade requirements. 


P i EDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED ’ 


VIRGINIA 


DESIGNERS -- LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


PRIORITY RESTRICTIONS now lifted on good food equip- 
ment. Ready now—30 Pressure Cookers; 12” x 18” and 18” x 
18”. 6 Hobart 80 qt. 4 speed Mixers; AC and DC. 3 American 
Utensil Model B Stainless Pulpers or Juice Extractors; other 
Pulpers available. 5 Sterling and Anderson Dicers and Peelers. 
65 Steam Jacketed Kettles; Copper, 50-75-350-700 gal.; Stain- 
less 40 gal.; Aluminum 40 and 60 gal.; Steel and Cast Iron 30 
gal. to 1500 gal. with agit. 6 Copper Vacuum Pans; jacketed, 
coiled; up to 500 gal. 22 Labelers for cans, jars, bottles, etc.; 
automatic and semi-aut.; World, Ermold, Knapp, Burt, ete. 
26 Horizontal Mixers all sizes; dry materials, pastes, semi- 
liquids; new and used. 5 Colloid Mills and Emulsifiers; stand- 
ard makes. 2 Glass Lined Jacketed Tanks; one with brine coil 
750 gal.; other glass lined tanks in stock. 

Miscellaneous Vegetable Washers, Rotary Exhausters, Cooker- 
Coolers, Retorts, Pea Equipment including Graders, Washers, 
Pickers, Fillers. Also Filling Equipment for powders, pastes, 
preserves, liquids. Mills, Grinders, Crushers, Dryers, Convey- 
ors, Lift Trucks, Stackers, Refrigerating Equipment, etc. First 
Machinery Corp., E. 9th St. & East River Drive, New York 9, 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR QUICK SALE—6 Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles, 50 
gal., 80 gal., 120 gal., 150 gal., 200 gal., 250 gal., in perfect 
condition; also 200’ 15” roller case Conveyor; several Vegetable 
Slicers, Tomato Fillers, Scalders; Corn Huskers, Cutters; mis- 
cellaneous canning equipment. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 
Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Peeling Tables, Merry-Go-Round type, complete 
with pulleys, etc. Immediate reply suggested if interested. Adv. 
4424, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Three CR Bean Pregraders in good condition; 
One Ayars Liquid Filler for #1 to #3 cans. Adv. 44389, The 
Canning Trade. 


MUST BE SOLD—=3 Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles, perfect 
condition. Adv. 4444, The Canning Trade. 


3 PEERLESS SYRUPERS OR BRINERS, ready to run, 
priced for quick sale. 
Model 35-178, for No. 2 can, condition good, 12 valves, cast 
Monel Metal Tank. 
Model 36-304, with change parts for No. 1 and No. 3 cans, 
condition very good, 6 valves, Stainless Tank. 
Model 37-319, for Nos. 2% and 3 cans, condition excellent, 
12 valves, Stainless Tank. 
For details write Adv. 4445, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One five-pocket Ayars Tomato Filler; One Rob- 
bins Steam Hoist; Robins Standard Retorts; Robins Open Proc- 
ess Kettles; and Slatted Process Crates; One 160 H.P. HRT 
Boiler 130 pounds working pressure, inspected by insurance 
company in February. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—1 Steam Exhauster complete, with 4-way carrier 
chain, capacity 35-40 cans per minute; 1 Chisholm Ryder Model 
B Bean Snipper. Connecticut State Prison, Box 145, Wethers- 
field, Conn. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4863, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One #10 Cooker, name size, age, make and best 
price. Adv. 4440, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Labeling Machine, Knapp or Burt, for #10 tins. 
Bradway Chocolate Co., New Castle, Ind. 


WANTED—One Electric Process Clock; state best price and 
condition. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED—Tomato Hopper for Ayars 7-pocket Filler. Have 
Bean Hopper to sell or trade. Jacksonville Canneries, Jackson- 
ville, Tex. 


WANTED—To buy used #10 Power Driven or Hand Oper- 
ated Boxers. State age, condition and selling price. Hanover 
Canning Co., Inc., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS remove solids from liquids 
and canning wastes. They are used for di-watering, and di- 
aerating, cleaning, sizing, grading of soups, yeast, liquid foods, 
tomato products, fruit juices, and concentrates; almost any 
type of screening operation, wet or dry. Make your product 
more uniform and of higher quality at less cost. Large capacity 
screen, $495.00. Bonded Motor Truck Scales, 15 ton, 22’x9’ plat- 
form, $440.00. Many sizes and capacities in stock. Bonded 
Seale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—3 Single Morral Corn Huskers; 2 Double Mor- 
ral Corn Huskers; 2 Morral Corn Cutters; 21 Mortor Corn 
Trimmers; One 12 x 12 Sinker & Davis Piston Valve Steam 
Engine; One 12 H.P. Clark Center Crank Steam Engine; One 
9 x 12 Barnes Side Crank Steam Engine; One 20 H.P. Right 
Angle Drive; Two 15 H.P. Right Angle Drives; 100 feet 12” 
6 ply rubber drive belt; 35 feet 10” 6 ply rubber drive belt; 
20 feet 3%” Shafting; 80 feet 21%” Shafting; Nine 21%” Ring 
Oiling Bearings; Four 3%” Ring Oiling Bearings; Several Steel 
Split Pulleys, sizes from 40 x 12 x 2y% to 60 x 12 x 21%; One 
12 H.P. Erie City Steam Engine; One 7% H.P. Fairbanks 
Morse D.C. Generator. All machinery subject to prior sale. 
All in usable condition as it was used last year. The Roxanna 
Canning Co., Waynesville, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE—Ten Million Vegetable Plants, field grown, ready 
for setting. Cabbage varieties: Copenhagen Market, Golden 
Acre, Flat Dutch, Wakefield, Danish Ballhead, Savoy. Tomato 
Plants grown from good seed, varieties: Rutger, Marglobe, 
Greater Baltimore, Stone, Bonny Best, 300—$1.50, 500—$2.00, 
1000—$3.50 postpaid; express shipment, charges collect, $3.00 
per 1000. Sweet Potato varieties: Nancy Hall, Porto Rico. 
Onion Plants: Bermuda and Prizetaker, 1000—$4.50 postpaid; 
express $4.00 per 1000. Canners and dealers will be glad to 
ship by express or load them on your truck at the farm. All 
plants packed in good shape with moss to the roots for safe 
shipment anywhere. Harvey Lankford, Franklin, Va. 


TOMATO PLANTS—Rutgers, Marglobe, John Baer, and 
Indiana Baltimore. We use Certified (treated) seeds, all grown 
in rows and cultivated. Shipments by truck, refrigerator cars, 
or local express. Wire, phone or write for special prices and 
service to the canners trade. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Special varieties for the Kraut trade, 
including Copenhagen Market, Marion Market, Ballhead, and 
All Seasons (yellows resistant). Shipments by truck, refriger- 
ator cars, and local express. Wire, phone or write for special 
prices and service to the canners trade. J. P. Councill Co., 
Franklin, Va. 
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FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—Surplus Seed Corn. 2,000 pounds O.P. Stowells 
Evergreen, Northrup, King & Company, at 17c per pound f.o.b. 
Frederick, Maryland. Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—An excellent Canning Plant in South Eastern 
Pennsylvania, equipped with High Speed Pea and Corn equip- 
ment, in a good growing community where abundant Peas, 
Corn, Beans and Tomatoes can be obtained. Buildings and 
equipment in A-1 condition. For particulars address: Adv. 
4481, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery, 30 miles from Baltimore, on 
the main highway, equipped to pack No. 10’s. Capacity 35,000 
cases. Can secure adjoining farm and house if desired. Plenty 
of acreage available. Adv. 4446, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FACTORIES 


WANTED—Factory. Kraut and Pickle Plant, northern loca- 
tion preferred. State full particulars. Adv. 4443, The Canning 
Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Peppers in Brine, either hand or machine cut, 
Red and Green; or Pimientos. Shipment when ready. Tenser 
& Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Frozen Eggs, freshly packed, whole mixed; 
Frozen Apples, sliced; Black & Red Raspberry Puree in barrels, 
3x1; also 10,000 gallons Apple Juice for Wine, now in tanks. 
All FOB Nearby, prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Containers: 10#, 20#, 30#, 50# Pails and 
Barrels for Frozen Foods. Solid Fiber and Corrugated Cases 
for canners. Case Pilers for high warehouses, reduce labor 
50%. Wire for full particulars. Otto W. Cuyler, 469 Salt Road, 
Webster, N. Y. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermome- 
ters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 401 Bridge St., Brooklyn, 


Do you need Cooperage for Freezing Strawberries? Quote us 
Strawberries and we can furnish once used fruit barrels, 
steamed, cleaned and ready to use. Tenser & Phipps, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4448, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Capable executive experienced in 
meat, fruit and vegetable processing, canning and cold packing, 
also able sales management, seeks permanent connection. Adv. 
4447, The Canning Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


A CHIP OFF THE OLD BLOCK 
Father (at 3 a.m. to restless child): “Now what are you 
crying about?” 
Child: “Wanna drink.” 
Father: “So Go to sleep.” 


THIS AIN’T THE ARMY 


“Remember, son,” said the recruit’s mother as she bade him 
good-bye, “when you get to camp try to be punctual in the 
mornings, so as not to keep breakfast waiting.” 


FUNERAL MARCH 


His daughter had just finished playing a difficult piano piece. 
“What do you think of my daughter’s execution?” he asked a 

friend. 
“I’m in favor of it,” said the friend. 


STYLISH 
Moe:: “Who’s the girl with the French heels?” 


Joe: “She’s my sister, and those guys ain’t French.” 
“Waiter!” 
“You, sir.” 


“What is this?” 

“It’s your soup, sir.” 

“Yes, but what kind of soup?” 

“It’s bean soup,” said the waiter with dignity. 

“I’m not asking you what it’s been; I’m asking what it is 
now.” 


: ON THE DOUBLE 

“Daughter, don’t you think it’s about time that soldier left?” 
called the irate father. 

Downstairs the soldier whispered: “Your father’s a crank.” 

The father, overhearing, called down, “Well, when you haven’t 
got a self-starter, a crank comes in handy.” 


CANINE CAPERS 


Tom had just got a new dog and was showing it to his friend. 

“Is it a setter or a pointer?” asked the friend. 

“It’s neither,” replied Tom dejectedly. “It’s an upsetter and 
a disappointer.” 

A man who had just purchased a parrot that refused to talk 
was determined to teach it at least one word. Going over to the 
bird he repeated for several minutes the words, “Hello! Hello!” 
At the end of the lesson, the parrot opened one eye and answered 
drowsily, “Line’s busy.” 


TRY A SEXTANT 
Golfer (far off in the rough): “Say, caddy, why do you 
keep looking at your watch?” 
Caddy: “It isn’t a watch, sir; it’s a compass.” 
He: “They’ve dropped their anchor again.” 


She: “Serves them right! They’ve had it dangling over the 
side all morning.” 


UP HIS SLEEVE 


“It’s funny how he’s so lucky at cards and then loses his 
winnings at the race track.” 


“Funny nothing! They won’t let him shuffle the horses.” 
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is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


KEEP BUYING: WAR BONDS 


THE BERLIN CHAPMAN 


WASHES with hydraulic 
y floatation. 


separation b 


SPLIT REMOVER through the 
rod reel. 


STONE and MUD remover, 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY. 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., BERLIN, WIS. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS + DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES + BLANKETS + LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Harrison 5728 
527 South Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Establish a valuable post-war 

connection and get quicker, more 
efficient distribution of your products 
through this growing association of over 
250 top wholesalers and chain grocers. 
SELL DIRECT to us in carload lots or less — one sale, one 
bill, one shipment. We can use all sizes and types of 
canned and dried FRUITS, VEGETABLES, FISH. Immediate 
cash and ration points. Give us details. Write, wire or 
telephone your best offer, collect. 


Reference, Marine Midland or any N. Y. Bank. 
ASSOCIATED FOOD FACTORS 


Executive offices, 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses tha‘ 
supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, IIl. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre : 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 3 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMEN! 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. q 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SALT DISPENSERS 
Scientific Tablet Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONINGS 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Wet Pea Washer 
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_ | AYARS HI-SPEED 9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
: +. and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


JUICE 
BRINER e 
Measures each can full alike without 


crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 
PLUNGER 


ADJUSTMENT Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


ROBINS SPINACH MACHINERY 


The Robins Continuous Blanch- 
er is recommended as being the 
most practical one on the market. 
There is absolutely no waste 
during the travel of the spinach 
from the time it enters the ma- 
chine until it is discharged. Of 
all steel welded construction and 
built to last for many years. 


In the Robins Rotary Spinach 
Spray Washer the product is sub- 
jected to continuous sprays of 
water fed through two 1's inch 
water feed pipes with staggered 
holes in order that the spinach, 
while being carried through the 
washer cylinder, is continuously 
sprayed, Sturdily built for long, 
continuous use, 


Robins Spinach Spray Washer 


A. K.ROBINS & CO., Inc. 


Baltimore 2 Established 1855 Maryland 


Write for copy of our Complete Catalog No. 700 
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PEAS and BEANS 


Above—Left ‘ha 
thresher ran peas. Right half shows 
same lot alcer careful hand picking. 


of Rogers Idaho Falfs 
plant where peas are being ha 


A LL Rogers peas and beans undergo Rejects are thrown aside, approved 


many tests and inspections .. . a final seeds roll off the belt into a bag. Because 
one being personal hand sorting. of this operation, the superior qualities 


developed by the R i 
After being threshed, the seeds are 
. breeding program are carried by person- 
cleaned by the most modern machines tly j edie 
ally ins 
available. Then, they are hand picked. 


This program gives further meaning to 
The seeds move by gravity from an the slogan, “Blood Tells”. 


upper bin, down through a chute, to a 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


picking “‘table’’—the working surface of 
which is an endless belt moving towards 
the operator. The seeds are spread thin- 


ly so that every one comes under the 
scrutiny of a pair of critical, 
practiced eyes. The speed of the 
table is under constant control. 


Try 


c 


‘ 


